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“ THERE is nothing so common as to find a man, whom, in the 
general observation of his carriage, you take to be of a uniform 
temper, subject to such unaccountable starts of humour and 
passion, that he is as much unlike himself, and differs from the 
man you at first thought him, as any two distinct persons can 
differ from each other.”—Spectator, No. 76. 

It requires but a very moderate knowledge of the human mind 
to be convinced of the mixed nature of its faculties : the tendency 
of some being merely to the gratification of animal appetites and 
passions, while others direct to the noblest and purest efforts. 
On the predominance of one or other of these classes, or on their 
alternate display, depends the character of the individual in 
his intercourse with his fellow mortals. The grand object pro- 
posed in education, is, to enable us to restrain the too energetic 
display of some, and to carry to their highest degree of activity 
others, of the faculties of our nature. Unfortunately for our 
species, the best means of attaining this desirable end is a 
problem, to the solution of which the best and the wisest have 
as yet been unequal. 

We do not intend, on this occasion, to review the various 
schemes which have been devised by philanthropy and fanati- 
cism, in turn, for making education most subservient to.man’s 
usefulness and happiness. We shall content ourselves with 
briefly pointing out an important element in the inquiry, and 
one which is commonly lost sight of by moralists and teachers. 
It is the modifications of the mental faculties by the state of the 
bodily health. No person can be blind to this modifying agency, 
who has ever witnessed the delirious ravings of fever, and the 
disgusting vociferations of drunkenness. But the slower and 
more continued disturbance of the mind, caused by unpleasant 
bodily sensations, is not so distinctly marked nor generally 
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avowed, though not less real in itself, and afflicting in its conse- 
quences. Let a man compare the state of his thoughts and dis- 
position before and after a meal—when awaking in the morning, 
and about to retire to bed at night—during the gloom of a win- 
ter’s eve, and the brightness of a sunny day in spring, and it will 
seem to him as if he were comparing two different persons, so 
much is he unlike himself at any two of these periods. What 
has so suddenly converted the lively Neapolitan, whose every 
word is set off with an attitude or gesticulation, into a drooping, 
depressed creature, as dull and heavy as the Hollander, whom 
but an hour before he was caricaturing with all his might? The 
Sirocco wind has begun to blow, and he feels as if under the 
influence of one of the evil genii. “ What can have produced 
such a change in the disposition of our young friend Ernest?” 
said a gentleman one day to his physician. ‘He was once gay 
and conversable—fond of company, and desirous of pleasing 
every body; now he is moody, and almost sullen ; or if cheerful, 
it is by abrupt fits. Can it be that he is crossed in love or high 
ambition?” “ Neither of them,” replies the medical man: “ he 
is dyspeptic.—Late hours, for one season, devoted to amuse- 
ment; for another to his books: utter indifference to all the 
rules of regimen, and neglect of bodily exercise, have impaired 
his powers of digestion. This process, which is so happily per- 
formed in the wagoner and ploughman, without their knowing 
where their stomach lies, is to our friend, a source of nearly 
uninterrupted bodily uneasiness, and mental irritation. But he 
is not the greatest sufferer from this cause. So urgent and un- 
interrupted are the paiaful sensations in some of the varieties 
of hypochondriasis, that reason is driven from her throne, and 
suicide ends the days of the now unhappy maniac.” 

When we consider how much our Spirits take their colourmg 
from surrounding nature; and how much, again, they vary, ac- 
cording as our bodily functions are regularly performed, or the 
reverse, we cannot wonder that a man, whom we take to be of 
“a uniform temper,” should be subject to such “ starts of humour 
and passion.” ‘The calls of instinct, growing out ef our corporeal 
nature, are incessant, even in the happiest organization ; but be- 
come imperious in its distempered state. They are best resisted 
by a strong natural endowment of intellect, and the nobler senti- 
ments fostered by a good education and religious faith. But 
even where these endowments and attainments are possessed, the 
mind will still be liable to incitement from the lower calls of 
instinct ; and then comes the struggle, in which, by an occasional 
temporary dominion of painful sensations, of a purely physical 
nature, man “is as much unlike himself, and differs as much from 
the man you at first thought him, as any two distinct persons 
can differ from each other.” We are not, from what has been 
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said, to suppose that any new talent or propensity is either cre- 
ated or lost by these changes in our bodily health: they merely 
become, as the case may be, more active, or are rendered latent. 

The inferences, from a knowledge of these facts, are of diver- 
sified application. In morals, we learn by it charity to the in- 
firmities of our neighbour; and to be mistrustful of our own 
resolves, when made in a state of bodily illness or disorder. In 
hygeine we see, in unusual inequalities of temper, symptoms 
of waning health, and a warning to review our course of living, 
so that we may, by a timely restraint on our appetites, arrest at 
once the corporeal disturbance and mental irritation, which, if 
allowed to go on, would so aggravate each other,-as to cause 
violent and alarming disease, aberration of intellect, or sudden 


death. 


Longevity.— We derive the following from a work very little 
known even to the medical reader. It is on Cold Baths, by 
Floyer. 

“Mr. John Bill related too, that Richard Lloyd, born two 
miles from Montgomery, was aged one hundred and thirty-three 
years, within two months; a strong, straight, and upright man ; 
wanted no teeth, had no gray hair, it all being of a darkish 
brown colour; could hear well, and read without spectacles ; 
fleshy and full cheeked, and the calves of his legs not wasted 
or shrunk; he could talk well. He was of a tall stature; his 
food was bread, cheese, and butter, for the most part, and his 
drink whey, butter-milk, or water, and nothing else ; but being 
by a neighbour gentlewoman persuaded to eat flesh meat, and 
drink malt liquors, soon fell off and died. He was a poor labour- 
ing man in husbandry, &c. To the truth of this, the copy of the 
Register produced affirmed it.” 

The good lady above mentioned, no doubt thought that this 
old man ought to have more nourishing and strengthening food 
than what had so long preserved him in excellent health. It is 
thus with the world generally.—In the very face of the plainest 
experience, people force their nostrums and their good dishes 
and nice cordials on a complaining friend, who, becoming worse 
under this kindness, is after awhile transferred to the hands of 
the doctor, as if it were in the power of any man, however 
learned and skilful, to remove, by the aid of a few drugs, the 
effects of years of sensual indulgences. 

The author closes his notices of longevity by the following 
forcible, though somewhat quaint, reproach to his contemporaries : 

“ A hundred examples of this kind may be found to confirm 
the doctrine of temperance and cool diet, as necessary to the 
prolongation of life; but if an angel from heaven should come 
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down and preach it, one bottle of Burgundy would be of more 
force with this claret-stewed generation than ten tuns of arguments 
to the contrary, though never so demonstrable and divine.” 







WHEN SHALL I DINE? 






Many of our readers are probably not aware that the question 
which stands at the head of this article has been the subject of 
grave and lengthy disputes ; and that not a few very learned and 
pithy treatises have been written with a view to its solution. A 
physician of our own country published, about the middle of the 
eighteenth century, a very sensible essay, to prove that we should 
eat but one full meal in the day, and this in the evening. To 
establish his point, he cites the precepts of many of the illus- 
trious dead, and the examples of various nations, in times gone by, 
“from the rude savage to the polished Greek,” not forgetting to 
draw an argument even from the habits of the brute creation. 

Plato, we are told, upon being asked, when he had returned 
to Athens from his travels in Sicily, what he had seen that was 
curious while abroad, replied, “1 have beheld a monster in na- 
ture—a man who ate two full meals in a day.” » 

The expression, “ two full meals,” is so vague and _ indefinite, f 
that it is difficult to judge from it whether the individual was i 
really deserving of the epithet monster. If, however, as is very 
evidently the case from the expression attributed to Plato in the 
Greek, by a full meal is meant the eating of as much food as the 
stomach will receive—to partake of one such in the course of the 
day would, to say the least of it, indicate that the individual was 
very little solicitous for the preservation of his health. There 
is no period of the twenty-four hours when such repletion is 
admissible. 

Stated times for eating, however necessary as a matter of 
convenience, undoubtedly are attended with many disadvantages. 
They do some harm by inducing us to partake of food when the 
stomach does not actually require it. We too often eat merely 
because the hour for a meal has arrived. 

The most judicious rule, could it be adopted, would be to 
partake of food only when the appetite craves it, and to cease 
eating the moment it is satisfied. 

Sir Francis Bacon relates the story of a very aged man, whose 
manner of living he inquired into, and found that he observed 
no other rules than to eat before he was hungry, and to drink 
before he experienced thirst. By these means, he said, he was 
sure never to eat nor to drink too much at a time. It is not to 
be supposed that the old gentleman partook of food without an 
appetite, or drank water before he had a desire for it, but merely 
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that he did not allow himself to refrain from either until that 
degree of hunger and thirst was experienced, the presence of 
which so commonly leads to excess. A rule which, were it 
generally followed, would be of infinite service. 

To partake of a full meal, in the middle of the day, as is now 
the custom in our own city—to gorge the stomach about noon with 
an endless variety of aliment, often of the most stimulating and 
indigestible nature, is undoubtedly the cause of much mischief. 
It is well known, that all solid food acts as a stimulus to the 
whole system; producing, in fact, a temporary fever, indicated 
by chilliness and languor, succeeded by flushes of heat and 
increased rapidity of the circulation. These symptoms are 
always in proportion to the amount of food received, and its 
stimulating qualities. 

We have all experienced how averse the body, as well as the 
mind, is to exertion of any kind after dinner. In fact, exercise, 
whether mental or bodily, immediately after a hearty meal, dis- 
turbs and retards digestion, by dividing and weakening the 
powers of nature in a work which requires the combined action 
of them all. 

It has, hence, been proposed, with the view of enabling us 
to devote the afternoon to business or exercise, with minds and 
bodies better adapted to their pursuit, that the hour of dinner 
should be postponed toa later period of the day. By those whose 
circumstances in life are such as to enable them to appropriate 
their hours as judgment or inclination may direct, such a change 
will probably be found advantageous. At the same time, how- 
ever, they should carefully attend to the rule of never allowing 
the stomach to experience the sensation of hunger, by partaking, 
whenever the appetite craves it, of some simple nourishment ; 
as for instance, a few crackers, a piece of bread, a bow! of plain 
broth, or similar light articles. 

But may not, after all, the greater part of the evil, whjch has 
been attributed to dining at noon, have arisen from the habit of 
partaking, at that time, of too much, or improper food? We are 
well persuaded that if temperance preside over our meals—that 
temperance, to adopt Sir William Temple's definition, “ which 
consists in a regular and plain diet, limited in quantity by every 
man’s experience of his own easy digestion,” the time of day at 
which our food is eaten, would be a matter of but secondary 
importance. It is only when the rules of temperance have been 
transgressed that we do not rise from the table with feelings 
comparatively light and cheerful. 

It is very certain that among the middle and more opulent 
classes in this country, there are few who do not eat one fourth 
at least more than is necessary for their support and comfort. 
The chief incitement to this is the variety of our dishes, by 
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which we are induced to eat after the healthy appetite has been 
satisfied. Few are found to partake to excess more than once 
of one plain dish. 

With those who would restrict us to one meal in the day, we 
cannotagree. ‘The stomach ought not to be allowed to remain 
entirely empty for the greater part of the twenty-four hours. 
Hence, dinner, at whatever hour it may be taken, should not be 
the only meal. The morning repast, especially, should be 
retained ; the board being spread, however, with a fare far less 
sumptuous than that which elicited from Dr. Johnson his famous 
encomium upon the Highland breakfast. 


Nature and Art.—In the following sentence are very forcibly 
depicted the causes, from which many of the bodily infirmities 
of the more opulent classes in society derive their origin. After 
noticing the extreme susceptibility of their systems to the influ- 
ence of external agents, the author adds :— 

* All this is the work of art ; nature is more independent of 
external circumstances. Nature is intrepid, hardy, and adven- 
turous ; but it is the practice to spoil her with indulgences, from 
the moment we come into the world. A soft dress, and soft 
cradle, begin our education in luxuries, and we do not grow 
more manly the more we are gratified: on the contrary, our 
feet must be wrapped in wool and silk; we must tread upon 
carpets ; breathe, as it were, in fire ; avoid a storm which purifies 
the air, as we would a blast that contammates it, and guarding 
every crevice from the wholesome breeze, when it is the most 
elastic and bracing; lie down upon a bed of feathers, which re- 
laxes the system more than a night’s lodging upon flint stones.” 





WARM BATHING. 


It is a common but erroneous opinion, that the warm bath is 
enfeebling, and renders the person using it, more liable to take 
cold. In times of remote antiquity, it was considered as the 
solace of toil, and resorted to with a view to renovate vigour 
exhausted by exertion. To conduct the stranger guest to a 
warm bath, and anoint him with fragrant unguents, previously to 
offering him food, formed part of the rites of hospitality. 

We can readily understand, why, during the decline of the 
Roman empire, when luxurious indulgences of all kinds were 
carried to excess, the warm bath should have been thought 
debilitating to persons, such as the citizens of distinction, who 
were in the habit of bathing four, five, and even eight times a 
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day. Another cause of the disrepute into which the practice 
fell, was the very high heat of the water; and hence the ready 
occurrence of debility and disease from the operation of such a 
violent stimulus. 

By a warm bath we are to understand, that in which the 
temperature ranges from 88 to 98 degrees of Fahrenheit’s Ther- 
mometer. Now this, so far from heating and irritating the body, 
has a most soothing and tranquillizing effect. This is more 
especially obtained by a bath, at from 90 to 95 Fahrenheit.— 
The pulse on immersion in it, is rendered slower, and the res- 
piration more equable. If the heat be above 98, which is the 
temperature of the living animal body, or as it is-called blood- 
heat, the bath becomes a hot one ; we may then look for accele- 
rated pulse, flushed cheeks, and after a while a copious perspira- 
tion bedewing the head and face. 

The most proper time for using the warm as well as every 
other kind of bath, is when the stomach is empty, and especially 
an hour or two before dinner. Many persons are deterred from 
having recourse to it, at this time, by the fear of their taking cold 
afterwards, in consequence of exposure to the open air. ‘The error 
here, proceeds from confounding the effects of over-heating and 
fatigue, after violent exercise, with those produced by the 
warm bath ; whereas they are totally dissimilar. In the former 
case, the skin is cold and weakened by excessive perspiration, 
and doubly liable to suffer from reduced atmospherical tem- 
perature—In the second, or immersion in warm water, the 
heat of the system is prevented from escaping, and has 
rather a tendency to accumulate—so that in fact the living 
body is, after coming out from this kind of bath, better prepared 
to resist cold than before. A writer on this subject, very pro- 
perly remarks, “ a person has in fact no more occasion to dread 
catching cold, after having been in a warm bath, than he has 
from going into the open air, on a frosty morning, after leaving 
a warm bed.” 

Most persons are astonished at hearing of the practice of the 
Russians, who rush out from a vapour bath, and jump into the 
nearest stream of water, or roll themselves in the snow. Now 
in this case, the impunity with which they expose themselves to 
the extreme cold is precisely in the ratio of their prior excitation 
by ahot bath. Were they, immediately after stripping themselves, 
to plunge at once into a cold stream, rheumatisms and severe cold 
would be the consequence. 

The more vigorous the frame, and active the circulation of an 
individual, the lower may be the temperature of the bath. The 
aged, and the feeble, and those whose hands and feet are habitu- 
ally cold, require it to be near the degree of blood-heat, or 98 
of Fahrenheit. ‘The two best criterions to regulate the warmth 
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of the bath, are, that the pulse should not be made to beat faster 
than usual; and that no unpleasant sensations of heat or fulness 
should be felt about the temples and face. 

The words, relaxing and bracing, which are generally thought 
expressive of the effects of warm and cold bathing, are, says 
Dr. Darwin, mechanical terms, properly applied to drums or 
strings ; but are only metaphors when applied to the effects of 
cold or warm bathing on animal bodies. The immediate cause 
of old age, seems to reside in the inirritability of the finer parts, 
or vessels of our system; hence they cease to act, and collapse, 
or become horny or boney. The warm bath is particularly 
adapted to prevent these circumstances, by its increasing our 
irritability, and by moistening and softening the skin, and the 
extremities of the finer vessels, which terminate in it. To those 
who are past the medium of life, and have dry skins, and begin 
to be emaciated, the warm bath, for half an hour, twice a week, 
is eminently serviceable in retarding the advances of age. On 
this principle, this celebrated physician tells us, that when Dr. 
Franklin was last in England, he recommended him the use 
of a warm bath, twice a week, to prevent the too speedy access 
of old age, which he then thought he felt the approach of. The 
practice was continued by the philosopher till near his death, 
which was at an advanced age. 

The authority of Count Rumford, derived from his own perso- 
nal experience, furnishes additional testimony of the safety and 
efficacy of the warm bath. When at Harrowgate (in England,) 
on account of his health, he at first went into a bath warmed to 
about 96 degrees of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, every third day— 
at first he used the bath about ten o’clock in the evening, and 
remained in it from ten to fifteen minutes; and immediately on 
coming out, went to bed, it being well warmed to prevent his 
taking cold. Finding himself often feverish and restless after 
bathing in this manner, he, at the suggestion of an intelligent 
gentleman, changed the hour to that before dinner, and remain- 
ed longer in the bath. The consequence was, a glow of health 
and pleasing flow of spirits, unattended by that distressing 
Janguor, which always succeeds to an artificial increase of cir- 
culation, and momentary flow of spirits, which are produced by 
stimulating medicines—a better appetite for his dinner on the 
days when he bathed, and better digestion. He was more able 
to endure fatigue, and less sensible to cold in the afternoon and 
evening. Encouraged by such favourable results, he next be- 
gan to bathe every second day, and finally every day. He con- 
tinued the practice, as he himself tells us, for thirty-five days, 
bathing every day at two o’clock in the afternoon, for half an 
hour, in water of the temperature of 96 to 97 Fahrenheit. 
“The salutary effects of this experiment,” continues the 
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Count, “ were perfectly evident to all those who saw the pro- 
gress of it; and the advantages I received from it have been 
permanent. The good state of health which I have since en- i 
joyed, I attribute to it entirely.” 

Bruce, in his travels in Africa, mentions that when suffering 
from an intolerable inward heat and thirst, and exhausted by 
sweat, almost to fainting, if he took a warm bath he found him- 
self invigorated and as fresh as when he first rose in the morning. 

It is needless to multiply authorities to show the good effects 
of the warm bath, and of its really invigorating influence by re- 
moving pain and irritation, and allaying undue inward heat. 
A very superficial knowledge of the close sympathy between the 
skin on one side, and the stomach and lungs on the other, will 
explain to us how serviceable bathing must be to the latter 
organs by preserving the former in its proper healthy office— 
cleansing it of all impurities, keeping it soft and its pores " 
open, so as to allow egress to what, if retained, would cause hi 
eruptions on the skin itself, and much internal distress and i 
irregularity of most of the functions of the animal economy. 
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The following extract from a work published seventy years 
ago, entitled “ Dietetic Medicine,” contains much good sense :— 

“ That Sir Edward Hulse was no friend to, and very far from 
having any favourable opinion of, what Dr. Cheney calls great @ 
meals, appears very evident from the regimen he prescribed to i. 
a celebrated dignitary of the church, when advanced in years; ee 
by adhering to which rule, the prelate protracted life to extreme 
old age. The rule he prescribed to him was not fasting, but ey 
abstemiousness; to be often taking light nutriment, but such ac 
nutriment ‘only in small quantity ; at the same time suflicient 
bodily exercise to keep the joints supple and the fluids in mo- 
tion. To retire at an early hour to bed, and to rise with the 
early lark. 

However irksome such a tie and restraint may be to the epi- 
cure,—to such as eat to live, most certainly, when tempted with 
a variety of dishes, *tis most salutary to eat of one dish only, and 
letting that, too, be a plain one ; to rise up from table before the 
appetite has been sated—to drink but little wine——not to eat flesh 
suppers, and to forbear from strong soups and high seasonings. 

Upon this subject, Mr. Addison, makes the following observa- 
tion :—** When I behold a full table set out in all its magnificence. 
I fancy I see gout, cholic, fevers, and lethargies lying in ambus- 
cade among the dishes.” 

The same excellent writer says also, with much truth, that 
Vov. 1—8 
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“ Abstinence starves a growing distemper.” And, doubtless. 
was greater regard paid to the dietetic purt of medicine—to tem- 
perance and abstemiousness, very little occasion would there be 
for alexipharmic boluses, febrifuge draughts, or cordial juleps. 
To extinguish the trade of the doctor—the cook, and the wine 
merchant, whose very arts minister to, and promote those vices 
which cause disease, must be made to relinquish their’s.” 





Change of Clothing.—By throwing off thick clothing too soon 
in spring, and putting it on too late in autumn, we run the risk 
of having fevers in summer, and colds in winter. 


Exercise.-—Throughout all nature, want of motion indicates 
weakness, corruption, inanimation, and death. Trenck in his damp 
prison, leaped about like 4 lion, in his fetters of seventy pounds 
weight, in order to preserve his health: and an illustrious phy- 
sician observes, “I know not which is most necessary to the 
suppert of the human frame, food or motion.” Were the exer- 
cise of the body attended to in a corresponding degree with that 
of the mind, men of great learning would be more healthy and 
vigorous——of more general talents—-of ampler practical know- 
ledge—more happy in their domestic lives—more enterprising, 
and more attached to their duties as men. In fine, it may with 
much propriety be said, that the highest refinement of the mind, 
without improvement of the body, can never present any thing 
more than half a human being. 





MORTALITY LESSENED BY VACCINATION. 


The following extract is part of an article entitled “Diminished 
Mortality in England,” which first appeared in the Scotsman. 
It is from the pen of the able editor of that paper, Mr. Charles 
Maclaren. 

A much greater change—not apparent, but real—was pro- 
duced by the introduction of the Vaccination in 1798. It was 
computed, that, in 1795, when the population of the British Isles 
was 15,000,000, the deaths produced by the small-pox amounted 
to 36,000, or riearly 11 per cent, of the whole annual mortality. 
(See article Vaccination, in the Supplement to Encyclopedia 
Britannica, p. 713.) Now, since not more than one case in 330 
terminated fatally under the cow-pox system, either directly by 
the primary infection, or from the other disease supervening 
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the whole of the young persons destroyed by small-pox, might 
be considered as saved, were vaccination universal, and always 
properly performed. This is not precisely the case, but one or 
one and a half per cent will cover the deficiencies ; and we may 
therefore conclude, that vaccination has diminished the annual 
mortality fully nine per cent. After we had arrived at this con- 
clusion by the process described, we found it confirmed by the 
authority of Mr. Milne, who estimates in a note to one of his 
tables, that the mortality of 1 in 40, would be diminished to 1 in 
43-5, by exterminating the small-pox. Now, this is almost 
precisely 9 per cent. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF HOWARD. 


With the name and character of the philanthropic Howard, 
all our readers must be intimately acquainted. The following 
extracts from a communication made by him to Mr. Pratt, ex- 
hibit the result of his experience as to the best means of pre- 
serving the health and vigour of the body. 
“A more ‘ puny whipster’ than myself, in the days of my 
youth, was never seen. I could not walk out in the evening 
without being wrapped up: [ could not put on my linen without 
its being aired: I was, politely speaking, enfeebled enough to 
have delicate nerves, and was, occasionally, troubled with a 
very genteel hectic. To be serious, | am convinced, that what- 
ever enfeebles the body debilitates the mind, and renders both 
unfit for those exert'>ns which are of such use to us all as social 
beings. I therefore entered upon a reform of my constitution, 
and have succeeded in such a degree, that I have neither had a 
cough, cold, the vapours, nor any more alarming disorder, since 
I surmounted the seasoning. Prior to this, I used to be a mise- 
rable dependant on wind and weather; a little too much of the 
one, or a slight inclemency of the other, would postpone, and 
frequently prevent, not only my amusements, but my duties: or, 
if pressed by my affections, or by the necessity of affairs, I did 
venture forth in despite of the elements, the consequences were 
equally absurd and incommodious, not seldom .afflictive. I 
muffled up even to my nostrils; a crack in the glass of my 
chaise was sufficient to distress me; a sudden slope of the 
wheels to the right or left, set me a trembling; a jolt seemed 
like a dislocation, and the sight of a bank or a precipice, near 
which my horse or carriage was to pass, would disorder me so 
much, that I would order the driver to stop, that I might get 
out and walk by the difficult places. Mulled wines, spirituous 
cordials, and large fires, were to comfort me, and to keep out 
the cold, as it is called, at every stage, and if I felt the least 
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damp in my feet, or other parts of my body, dry stockings, linen, 
&c. were to be instantly put on: the perils of the day were to 
be baffled by something taken hot on going to bed; and before 
I pursued my journey, the next morning a dram was to be 
swallowed, in order to fortify the stomach. In a word, I lived, 
moved, and had my being so much by rule, that the slightest 
deviation was a disease. 

“ Every man must, in these cases, be his own physician. He 
must prescribe for, and practise on, himself. I did this by a 
very simple, but as you will think, a very severe regimen, 
namely, by denying myself almost every thing in which I had 
long indulged. But as it is always harder to get rid of a bad 
habit, than to contract it, I entered on my reform gradually ; 
that is to say, I began to diminish my usual indulgences by de- 
grees. I found that a heavy meal, or a hearty one, as it is 
termed, and a cheerful glass, that is, one more than does you 
good, made me incapable, or at least, disinclined to any useful 
exertions for some time after dinner hours; and if the dilutive 
powers of tea assisted the work of a disturbed digestion, so far as 
to restore my faculties, a luxurious supper came in so close upon 
it, that I was fit for nothing but dissipation, till I went toa 
luxurious bed, where I finished the enervating practices, by 
sleeping eight, ten, and sometimes a dozen hours on the stretch. 
You will not wonder that I rose the next morning with the 
solids relaxed, the juices thickened, and the constitution 
weakened. 

“To remedy all this, I ate a little less at every meal, and 
reduced my drink in proportion. It is really wonderful to con- 
sider, how imperceptibly a single morsel of animal food, and a 
tea-spoonful of liquor deducted from the usual quantity daily 
will restore the mental functions, without any injury to the cor 
poreal—nay, with increase of vigour to both. I brought my- 
self, in the first instance, from dining on many dishes, to dining 
on a few, and then to being satisfied with one; in like manner, 
instead of drinking a variety of wines, I made my election of a 
single sort, and adhered to it alone. 

“My next business was to eat and drink sparingly of that 
adopted dish and bottle. My ease, vivacity, health, and spirits 
augmented. My clothing, &c. underwent a similar reform; the 
effect of all which is, and has been for many years, that I am 
neither affected by seeing my carriage dragged up a mountain, 
or driven down a valley. If an accident happens, I am prepared 
for it, | mean so far as respects unnecessary terrors; and I am 
proof against all changes in the atmosphere, wet clothes, damp 
feet, night air, transitions from heat to cold, and the long train 
of hypochondria affections.” 

In his 63d year, Mr. Howard was in the full possession of his 
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mental and physical powers. He, however, accidentally con- 
tracted a malignant fever whilst visiting the sick in an infected 
district, which terminated his life in a oe days. 


RULES FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 


The preservation of the sight is an object of so much impor- 
tance to every individual, whatever may be his profession or 
rank in society, that we have thought a few hints in relation to 
this subject might be productive of beneficial effects. 

It is well known to the physician that nothing more certainly 
impairs the sense of vision than debauchery and excess of every 
kind. The individual, therefore, who would preserve his sight 
unimpaired, must avoid carefully every species of intemperance. 
This is an all-important rule, a neglect of which will render 
every other of but little avail. 

A long continuance in absolute darkness, or frequent and pro- 
tracted exposure to a blaze of light, equally injures the sense of 
vision. 

Persons who live almost constantly in dark caverns or cham- 
bers, workers in mines, and prisoners who have been long 
confined in gloomy dungeons, become incapable of seeing objects 
distinctly excepting in a deep shade, or in the dusk of the even- 
ing. While on the other hand, in various parts of the world, in 
which the light is constantly reflected from a soil of dazzling 
whiteness, or from mountains and plains covered with almost 
perpetual snow, the sight of the inhabitants is perfect only in 
broad day light, or at noon. 

Those, also, who are much exposed to bright fires, as black- 
smiths, glassmen, forgers, and others engaged in similar employ- 
ments, are considered, by the best authorities, as most subject 
to loss of sight from cataract. 

All brilliantly illuminated apartments have a similar prejudi- 
cial effect upon the ey<s, though, undoubtedly, not to the same 
extent. As a general rule, therefore, the eye should never be 
permitted to dwell on brilliant or glaring objects for any length 
of time. Hence in our apartments only a moderate degree of 
hght should be admitted; and it would be of considerable ad- 
vantage, particularly to those whose eyes are already weak, if in 
place of a pure white or deep red colour for the walls, cur- 
tains, and other furniture of our rooms, some shade of green were 
to be adopted. 

Reading or writing in the dusk of the evening, or by candle- 
light, is highly prejudicial. The frivolous attention to a quarter 
of an hour at the decline of day, has deprived numbers of the 
perfect and comfortable use of their eyes for many years: the 
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mischief is effected impercepti)).y, the consequences are often 
irreparable. 

There is nothing which préserves the sight longer, than always 
using, in reading, writing, sewing, and every other occupation 
in which the eyes are constantly exercised, that moderate degree 
of light which is best suited to them; foo little strains them, too 
great a quantity dazzles and confounds them. The eyes are less 
affected, however, by a deficiency of light than by the excess of 
it. The former seldom does much if any harm, unless the eyes 
are strained by efforts to view objects to which the degree of 
light is inadequate—but too great a quantity has, by its own 
power, destroyed the sight. 

The long-sighted should accustom themselves to read with 
rather less light, and with the book somewhat nearer to the eye 
than they ordinarily desire; while those that are short-sighted 
should, on the contrary, use themselves to read with the book 
as far off as possible. By these means both may improve and 
strengthen their vision, whereas a contrary course will increase 
its natural imperfections. 

Bathing the eyes daily in cold or tepid water tends to pre- 
serve the integrity of their functions; provided, however, the 
individual does not immediately after such bathing enter a warm 
room, or unnecessarily exert his sight. 


Mentorian, or Mnemosynean Snuff.—The following whimsical 
notice of the virtues of a new kind of snuff, taken from a London 
periodical of 1822, has about as much reason and truth in it, as 
the puffs direct and by implication, whether from scholars or 
ignoramuses, of quack medicines, which we daily meet with in 
our own quarter of the world. 

« Dr. Dunderhead declares he has not any connexion with the 
Trish Blackguard, or Lord Sham Peter’s English Gentleman, 
nor has he the honour to be acquainted with either the Prince 
or his mixtures; indeed the Doctor is not ashamed to proclaim 
his ignorance of all mixtures whatever, not even excepting his 
own Mnemosynean Snuff, though he pledges himself it possesses 
the following extraordinary properties.—The human skull being 
as it were the wit-chest of man, a single pinch of this valuable 
article thrown into it through the nasal duct, acts on the brain, 
which it instantly purges of all folly, expels delirium and 
phrenzy, dislodges melancholy, discharges grief, and improves 
and assists cogitation ; a second pinch illumines the imagination, 
sharpens the wit, collects and associates all straggling ideas, and 
matures the judgment; a third spurs the fancy, but at the same 
time curbs its exuberance, and methodizes thought. In short, 
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such are its curative and prophylactic virtues, that it banishes 
or extirpates all mental errors, 

“ Poets, musicians, painters, and sculptors, will find good ac- 
count by applying to Addle-street. As the first, with a few 
pinches, will terse and tag his verse with precision and rhyme ; 
the second will, with a like quantity, be relieved from the 
fatigues of beating time, and readily make concord and discord 
accord. The snuff will be sure also to correct the painter’s 
design, soften his distances, and harmonize his tones ; whilst the 
sculptor, with a few pinches, will excel his models, and steal a 
march on nature.”—Mnemosynean Emporium. 


Cautions to Mothers.—Avoid the use of tight bandages for 
your infants, especially round the body, for fear of producing fits, 
obstructions in the bowels, or a slow decay. 

Avoid giving them Godfrey’s Cordial, Daffy’s Elixir, Dalby’s 
Carminative, Bateman’s Drops, or any other warm anodyne, 
for fear of producing fits, fever, or palsy, a common consequence 
of quack medicines indiscreetly given. 

‘Avoid giving them any quack medicine, for fear of bringing on 
decline or sudden death. 


Pulmonary Consumption.—We give place to the following 
extract from the last number of the North American Medical 
and Surgical Journal, not so much on account of the value of 
the practice there recommended as a curative means, but be- 
cause we believe it one of the best measures of prevention 
which can be adopted. In the latter point of view it has claims 
to insertion in the pages of our Journal. We must caution our 
readers against believing that it is the intention of the very 
estimable writer* of the paper from which we borrow, to incul- 
cate indifference on the part of the invalid to a suitable protec- 
tion of his body by warm clothing, or a disregard of the pru- 
dential maxims otherwise demanded in such cases. 

“ Vigorous exercise, and a free exposure to the air, are by far 
the most efficient remedies in pulmonary consumption. It is not, 
however, that kind of exercise usually prescribed for invalids— 
an occasional walk or ride in pleasant weather, with strict con- 
finement in the intervals—from which much good is to be ex- 
pected. Daily and long continued riding on horseback, or in 
carriages over rough roads, is, perhaps, the best mode of exer- 
cise ; but where this cannot be commanded, unremitting exertion 
of almost any kind in the open air, amounting even to labour, 
will be found highly beneficial. Nor should the weather be 
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scrupulously studied. Though I would not advise a consumptive 
patient to expose himself recklessly to the severest inclemencies 
of the weather, I would nevertheless warn him against allowing 
the dread of taking cold to confine him on every occasion when 
the temperature may be low, or skies overcast. 

“TI may be told that the patient is often too feeble to be able 
to bear exertion; but, except in the last stage, where every 
remedy must prove unavailing, I believe there are few who 
cannot use exercise without doors; and it sometimes happens, 
that they who are exceedingly debilitated, find, upon making the 
trial, that their strength is increased by the effort, and that the 
more they exert themselves, the better able they are to support 
the exertion.” 


Soap.—As some think that soap is not good for the skin, I feel it 
necessary, says a sensible writer on Health, to refute such a mis- 
chievous and unfounded opinion. To keep the skin clean is a pri- 
mary object for maintaining a due exercise of the functions, and it 
cannot be done without soap. The skin cannot be cleaned properly 
by either the cold or warm bath without saponaceous frictions. Cu- 
taneous disorders have much occupied the faculty during latter years, 
—the state of the skin is now considered a safe test of the state of 
our health; and I am persuaded that the medical world will admit, 
that plain water, whether cold or warm, salt or fresh, will not 
cleanse it sufficiently. If it be feared that common soap roughens 
the skin, there are prepared cakes at the perfumers, that are vouched 
to render it soft and delicate, and these will answer the main pur- 
pose equally well. 

When speaking of tenderness of the feet, I forgot to mention what 
I shall call soaping them. I do not know any thing better, and 
I shall give one instance of its efficacy. The upper part of a man’s 
foot, but chiefly the toes, became so tender, that he could not even 
bear a slipper. I recommended soap ; but he said that he could not 
use it, not being able to endure the lightest application. Determined 
to show him that it could easily be done, I made him put one foot 
in a shallow pan of tepid water—then taking his shaving box and 
forming a plentiful lather, I laid it on gently, drawing the brush, 
occasionally, through the toes up and down. Aided by warm wa- 
ter, and keeping up a most abundant supply of lather, he soon felt 
such considerable relief, that he was able to use the soap himself in 
the ordinary way. Having literally covered his feet with it he 
rubbed with his hand, until he found all his soreness gone, and 
finally, after treating the other foot similarly, he was able to put 
on his boots and walk out. I have no doubt that soaping might 
prove very useful on many other occasions. 
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